Comics: Meet the Artist Bunny Hoest Cartoonist, "The Lockhorns" 
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http://discuss.washingtonpost.com/wp-srv/zforum/04/r_style_cartoon013004.htm 


Welcome to the Washington Post Style section comics 
discussion, hosted by Comics page editor Suzanne 

Tobin. This week, Tobin welcomes Bunny Hoest, who with 
her late husband, created "The Lockhorns." 


Hoest will join Tobin online Friday, Jan. 30 at 1 p.m. 
ET to discuss the art of cartooning. 


Submit questions either before or during the 
discussion. 


Editor's Note: washingtonpost.com moderators retain 
editorial control over Live Online discussions and 
choose the most relevant questions for guests and 
hosts; guests and hosts can decline to answer 
questions. 


Suzanne Tobin: Welcome, comics fans, to another 
edition of "Comics: Meet the Artist." Today our guest 
is Bunny Hoest, the co-creator of "The Lockhorns," 
which is carried in our online edition, and many other 
cartoons. Bunny is joining us from her studio in Long 
Island. Welcome, Bunny, and thanks for joining us Live 
Online. 


Bunny Hoest: It's great to be here. This is my first 
cyber interview and it's very exciting. 


Brooklyn, NY: Between "The Lockhorns" and "Howard 


Huge," you produce something like 14 gag cartoons a 
week -- That's 728 cartoons a year! How many hours a 
day do you work? 


Bunny Hoest: That's a good question. | actually do 
other cartoons besides. | also do the "Laugh Parade" 
column in Parade Magazine every Sunday, which 
surrounds Howard Huge. So that's even more than the 
number you've calculated. | work a great many hours. | 
get up very early and get to the studio by 6 or 7 
o'clock. | work the creative part until 9 or 10 when 

the phones start to ring. And then | do the rest of 

the collating of the material and setting the dates 

for "The Lockhorns" so that the balance between the 
husband or the wife is even. | do this 7 days a week, 
because | have a routine that's very comfortable for 
me. | work from 7 a.m. to 1 p.m. every day, in 
concentrated hours, and then take a break and come 
back between 3 and 4, and work again until 7. 


Four Mile Run: Did you ever work in a strip format, or 
have you always worked in the panel format? Why did 
you choose panels? 


Bunny Hoest: | did work in a strip format, with a 

comic called "Agatha Crumb," and another called "What 
a Guy." They were both distributed by King Features, 
just as "The Lockhorns" are. "Agatha Crumb" started in 
1977 and "What a Guy" in 1986. Bill Hoest and | 
developed them together, but when Bill became ill with 
cancer in 1986, so he never really worked on "What a 
Guy." But John Reiner, who had been our assistant, 
took over and did the drawing for "What a Guy" from 
its inception. "Agatha Crumb" and "What a Guy" just 
ended when | remarried in 1996, and so | retired those 
two strips so | could spend more time with my husband, 
Dr. Walter Carpenter. | also, at the same time, 

retired another panel, "Bumper Snickers," that ran in 
the National Enquirer from 1974 until the late '90s. 


Kettering: Who were the cartoonists that most 
influenced your work? 


Bunny Hoest: Besides my husband Bill Hoest? My dad was 
a doctor in New York City and he had a waiting room 

filled with magazines. And my earliest impressions 

were reading "Hazel" by Ted Key in the Saturday 

Evening Post and reading other Post cartoons, which 

kept appearing signed by somebody named Hoest. At that 
point, | didn't know this, because | was a little 

girl, but he was known as "Hoest of the Post" because 
they bought so much of his work. He was doing 

freelance cartooning for many magazines. And | never 
dreamed that someday | would meet him and marry him. | 
also was influenced by the New Yorker cartoonists, 

like Charles Saxon and Peter Arno. Those are my big 
influences. That's why the panel cartoon is so 
comfortable for me, because | assimilated their humor 
from a very early age. 


Lawrence, Kan.: Wasn't William Hoest a Playboy 
contributor? Is there a collection of his Playboy 
cartoons? 


Bunny Hoest: There's no collection of his Playboy 
cartoons, but he was a frequent Playboy contributor. 

He was as popular there as he was in other magazines. 
He was able to draw a girl who wasn't just languid and 
sexy, but looked like alot of fun. The cartoon editor 
there, Michele Urry, became a friend, and picked many 
of his cartoons who had this "Hoest" girl in it. We 

have alot of feedback from readers about the 
extraneous girls who appear in "The Lockhorns" and who 
enjoy that same perky "Hoest" girl. 


Austin, Tex.: Could you ask the Lockhorns if | can tag 
along the next time they go to a party? There sure are 
some fine (if hydrocephalic) women at those affairs. 


I'll gladly be the designated driver. 


Bunny Hoest: It would be a pleasure to have a reader 
with a fine sense of humor like yours to join us at 
Our parties. 


lowa City, lowa: Whatever happened to Agatha Crumb? 


Bunny Hoest: | think | answered that earlier. For 

those of you who don't know, Agatha Crumb was a feisty 
elderly lady who ran a giant conglomerate and was 

very, very rich. There was a a real person named Hetty 
Green, who was famous for being a woman tycoon ina 
time when that was very rare. There were many 
wonderful women who were coming into their own in the 
'70s in the workplace, so that was our influence. 


Brookland, DC: Hello. There aren't many women 
cartoonists now, so | can't even begin to imagine how 
few there were in 1958, when you and your husband 
started. How have you seen the industry change over 
the years for artists of the female persuasion? 


Bunny Hoest: There were female artists in those days 
like Dale Messick, who did "Brenda Starr," and Helen 
Hokinson, who did New Yorker cartoons. There were many 
women working in animation, including Selby Kelly, who 
married Walt Kelly of "Pogo" fame, and she worked with 
him on that. 

By the way, | didn't start in 1958. | married Bill in 

1973, and that's when | started. "The Lockhorns" 

didn't start until 1968. 

Since then, | have seen more women and wonderful 
women, like Victoria Roberts and Roz Chast in the New 
Yorker, join our ranks. One of my best friends is Lynn 
Johnston, who does "For Better or For Worse." Cathy 
Guisewite, of course, who does "Cathy," is just a 

lovely person. There are more women in the industry, 
but they are still a minority, not because they're not 
welcome, but | haven't the foggiest idea of why there 


aren't more. It's a hard job, but it's certainly 
rewarding. 


El Paso, Tex.: Hi, Bunny Hoest: Thank you for taking 
my question. Do you buy gags? If you do, how do | 
contact you with submissions? Thanks. David. 


Bunny Hoest: | do buy gags. | have gag writers, both 
professional and amateur, as well as family and 

friends who send me ideas, because | like to keep the 
cartoons fresh and funny. "The Lockhorns" is not based 
on my life, thank God. Using others' ideas keeps the 
comic from becoming repetitive. If you want to contact 
me, please write to me in care of King Features, 888 
Seventh Ave., New York, NY 10019. Please include a 
self-addressed stamped envelope so | can return them, 
because | use very few of the thousands of ideas that 
pour in. | also have the right to alter it, or use it 

for any of my features. Make sure you number each one, 
so | can tell you which ones I'm interested in using 

and am keeping. 


Hyattsville, Md.: Hi, thanks for taking my question. 
What do you plan to do with the strip when you retire. 
Will you sell the rights to someone else or does the 
syndicate own the strip? I'm just wondering because so 
many of the older strips seem to continue long after 
their original creators are gone. 


Bunny Hoest: | haven't decided what to do with the 
strip when, or if, | retire. | have five years to go 

on my present contract, and "The Lockhorns" is doing 
very well. We have 100 million readers, as tabulated 
by the circulation of our client newspapers. We have 
people who seem to depend on it, who tell us that it 
takes the tension out of their lives. The big comment 
| get all the time is that "You must have been hiding 
in my closet, or looking in my window" which lets me 
know I'm right on the mark. 

The syndicate does not own the strip. | own all my own 


features. 


Arlington, Va.: | find your drawing style delightful, 

and | enjoy your Parade cartoons. | must confess, 
however, that | find the Lockhorns to be terribly 
depressing, because of the consistent unhappiness and 
hostility between them. Do you ever find yourself 
wanting to give these characters a happy moment 
together? 


Bunny Hoest: "The Lockhorns" is gross exaggeration and 
hyperbole. We take a situation and stretch it to the 
extreme, the way a caricaturist does when he's drawing 
a subject. It's a negative role model. It's a plea for 
people to be kind to each other. It's supposed to show 
you how NOT to behave, and how silly you look when 
you're unkind to the person you love the most. We do 
give them happy moments. Part of my balancing the text 
is having what we call a "loving Lockhorn" several 

times a month. The Lockhorns really come together and 
love each other when they're threatened from outside. 
For example, | have them hugging each other at the 
door on a New Year's Day, when the IRS man shows up 
and says "The season to be jolly is over." 

As for the drawing style, Bill and | designed the art 

to be as snappy as the gags, and John Reiner continues 
the Hoest studio style of hard-edged, simple, black 

and white art. That's our studio trademark and John is 

a master at it. 


You daughter in Washington, D.C.: This is a trick 
question for your first cyber interview from your 
daughter in Washington who lives on-line, who was your 
favorite family dog -- Euripides or Jet? 


Bunny Hoest: That's a tough one. Like who's your 
favorite child. But, for others who might want to 

know, Euripedes was a Saint Bernard and the model for 
Howard Huge. 

(I guess | can't say my daughter never calls me now.) 


Rockport, Maine: Hi, Mrs. Hoest. Can you tell us the 
story of how you and your late husband came up for the 
idea of the Lockhorns or any of your other cartoons? 


Bunny Hoest: My husband came up with the Lockhorns 
from rejected cartoons that he'd try to sell to 
magazines. Alot of them were a husband-and-wife 
conflict situation. Out of the conflict came the humor 
and he designed the characters in the "big nose, big 
foot school," as we cartoonists call it, sort of like 

the clowns in the circus. 

And, remember, | didn't meet him until 1972, long 
after "The Lockhorns" first appeared. 

They started as "The Lockhorns of Levittown," and 
appeared only in our local paper here on Long Island. 
They were extremely popular and King Features saw the 
possibility that the Lockhorns could be syndicated 
internationally if we just dropped the local reference 
to Levittown. 


Vermont: | just wanted to say that | really enjoy the 
Lockhorns. | don't find it funny every single time but 
I'm amazed at how often it is funny when the theme is 
SO narrow. 


| don't find it depressing. | feel that there must be 

a strong connection between them that keeps them 
together despite the snarky remarks. They know not to 
take it too seriously. 


Bunny Hoest: That's true. I'm glad you get it. The 
fact is they're together for life, they'll never 
divorce. And they are each other's best supporter. 


Lake Anna, Va.: Was there a particular animal that was 
the inspiration for Howard Huge? Do you have pets? How 
do you think Howard would do in the Westminster Dog 


Show? 


Bunny Hoest: As | said earlier, Howard is based on our 
Saint Bernard, Euripedes. We once took Euripedes to a 
local dog show on one of the swanky estates on Long 
Island. Everybody had a trainer and we just had my 
12-year-old son. And the dog was so thrilled to see 

the other Saint Bernards, that he was just drooling 

and wagging his tail, which was enormous, and chasing 
down the other well-behaved dogs. For us, it was the 
dog show from hell, and he came in last. But we loved 
him. 


Atlanta, Ga.: It must have been difficult to make the 
transition from being a husband-and-wife team to 
collaborating with a new artist? How did you find John 
Reiner and decide he was the right person? Had you 
worked with him prior to your husband's passing? 


Bunny Hoest: When Bill became sick, many artists tried 
to help us. We were doing six features at the time. 

The one who was so outstanding, just head and 
shoulders above the rest, was John Reiner. He 
understood the style requirements and the expressions 
and body language of our characters. After he came 
aboard, Bill had periods of remission, and so he was 
hand picked and hand trained. And I've watched him 
grow from a boy to a man since he came in 1986, while 
he was in his twenties. He's just wonderful. 


Rehoboth Beach, Del.: How do you handle writer's 
block? Do you walk away and distract yourself for a 
while or do you just stick with it until an idea 
emerges? 


Bunny Hoest: Both. Sometimes | go down and make a cup 
of coffee or rearrange my pencils, and other times | 

just tough it out. | don't have a great deal of that 

because | have inspiration from all of the writers who 
submit ideas. I'm terribly lucky that | don't have to 


bang my head the way other cartoonists complain about 
doing. 


Charlottesville, Va.: | know there was interest a few 
years ago in a live-action Lockhorns for TV. Are there 
any actors you think would be ideal to portray Leroy 
and/or Loretta? 


Bunny Hoest: At the time there was interest, they were 
talking about Danny DeVito and Rhea Perlman, who are 
husband and wife in real life. Later someone came up 
with the idea of Billy Crystal, but | can't remember 

who the woman would have been. At this moment, we have 
someone in Hollywood who has an idea for a live action 
TV series of the Lockhorns. And it will be interesting 

to see how that develops. He's also the same person 
who has written a wonderful script of a Howard Huge 
movie, with an animatronic dog. | was really thrilled 
with it, so I'm hoping he can get some movie company 
interested in that. 


Morgantown, W. Va.: Did you have ambitions to be a 
cartoonist before you met your husband? How did your 
professional relationship develop? 


Bunny Hoest: No, | didn't have any ambition to be a 
cartoonist. | was a high school English teacher, with 
a Bacherlor's in English and a Master's in Education. 
When | met Bill, | was teaching English and | always 
did a cartoon unit from my old interest in cartooning 
from the magazines in Dad's office. | thought it was a 
great way to teach satire. | also was interested in 
theater, as most English majors are. | saw the 
cartoons as a proscenium stage, with the characters 
entering left or right, and delivering asides, or 
having dialogue between them. | have always treated 
the panel cartoons that | do as a small stage. 

When | met Bill in a tennis tournament at our local 
racquet club, he was freelancing cartoons and doing 
the Lockhorns in the local paper. Then the 


professional relationship started because he was 
looking for someone to write and compile some books, 
and | felt | could do that. He asked me to do some 
writing, and | found it easy and alot of fun. When we 
married, we were very lucky that the Lockhorns was 
becoming very popular all over the country, and then 
all over the world. So | put together some collections 
of the best of the Lockhorns. | found a publisher who 
put out at least a dozen compilations of our published 
cartoons. 


Buffalo, N.Y.: Dear Bunny, 


lam acartoonist, getting ready to take a shot 
getting the two newspaper comic strips I've created, 
syndicated. All my characters are created and gags 
have been written. My question's are: What's the 
“original panel size" that | should draw in? Also is 
there a "standard size" for "single panel" newspaper 
gag strips, that | should work in? 


Bunny Hoest: I'm not sure of the answer to that. Our 
panels are 5 1/2 x 71/2. But that's an odd size. It 
doesn't fit onto the newspaper page the way the other 
panel cartoons do. For beginning cartoonists, | would 
just get the newspaper and cut out a panel that looks 
good to you, and upsize it on your copier until its a 
size you're comfortable using. 


Falls Church: How far in advance do you work? Do you 
ever wish you could use more topical material? Do you 
have a favorite political cartoonist? 


Bunny Hoest: | work very far ahead, because I'm very 
neurotic and | never want to be caught behind. | have 
just finished all the ideas for May, and now John is 
working on them. That makes me feel comfortable, 
because in case there is an emergency or | want to 
take a trip, | don't have to feel the pressure of 
playing catch up. 


with topical material. They are absolutely brilliant, 

and they're historians, and have to come up with 
something on the spot. The ones | admire are Mike 
Luckovich of Atlanta, and Walt Handlesman, who appears 
in Newsday. 


Suzanne Tobin: Well, we're out of time once 
again... Thanks so much, Bunny, for taking time out of 
her busy schedule to join us. 


Bunny Hoest: It's been lovely. The questions from the 
readers were a little unusual and intelligent. | 

really appreciate them taking the time to write and 
reach out. I've enjoyed it tremendously. 


